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BIOGR.APHICAL. 
A remarkable account of HENRY WELBY, 


Esq. a very singular and extraordinary Character, 
who lived 44 Years the Life of a Hermit in the 
City of London. 


THE noble and virtuous Henry Welby, 
Esq. was a native of Lincolnshire, and inher- 
ited a clear estate of 10001: a year.. He was 
regularly bred at the university, studied for 
some time in one of the inns of court, and in 
the course of his travels, spent several years 
abroad. On his return, this very accomplish- 
ed gentleman settled on his paternal estate, 
lived with great hospitality, matched to his lik- 
ing, and had a beautiful and virtuous danghter, 
who was- married, with his entire approbation, 
toa Sir Christopher Hillard, in Yorkshire. 
He had now lived to the age of forty, respect- 
ed by the rich, prayed for by the poor, honour- 
ed and beloved by all; when one day a younger 
brother, with whom he had some difference 
in opinion, meeting him in the field, snapped 
a pistol at him, which happily flashed in the 
pes. Thinking this was done only to fright 
im, he coolly disarmed the ruffian, ané put 


the weapon carele-s y into his pocket,thought- ' 


fully returned home; but, on after-examina- 
tion, the discovery of bullets in the pistol 
had such an effect upon his mind, that he 
instantly conceived an extraordinary resolu- 
tion of retiring entirely from the world, in 
which he persisted inflexibly to the end of his 
life. He tooka very fair house in the lower 
end of Grub-street, near Cripplegate, and con- 
tracting a numerous retinue into a small fami- 
Iv, having the house prepared for his purpose, 
he selected three chambers for himself; the 
one for his diet, the second for his lodging, 
and the third for his study. As they were 
one within another, while his diet was sat on 
the table, by an old maid, he retired into his 
lodging room, and when his bed was making, 
into his study, still doing so till all was clear. 
Ont of these chambers, from the time of his 
first entry into them, he never issued, till he 
was carried thence, forty-four years after, on 
men’s shoulders; neither in all that time, did 
his son-in-law, daughter, or grand child, broth- 
er, sister, or kinsman, young or old, rich or 
poor, of what degree or condition soever, 
look upon his face, save the ancient maid, 
whose name was Elizabeth. She only made 
his fire, prepared his bed, provided his diet, 
and dressed his chambers. She saw him but 
seldom, never but in cases of extraordinary 
necessity, and died not above six days before 
In all the time of ‘his retirement, he 
never tasted fish or flesh ; his chief food was 


oatmeal grue! ; vow aod thea, in the summer, 
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he had a sallad of choice and cool herbs ; and 
for dainties, when he would feast himself up- 
on a high day, he would eat the yolk of a 
hen’s egg, but no part of the white; what 
bread he did eat, he cut out of the middle of 
the loaf, but the crust he never tasted: his 
constant drink was four shilling beer, and no 
other, for he never tasted wine, or strong 
water. Now and then, when his stomach 
served, he did eat some kind of suckets ; now 
and then red cows milk, which his maid Eliza- 
beth, fetched him out of the fields, hot from 
the cow. Nevertheless, he kept a bountiful 
table for his servants, and sufficient entertain- 
ment for any stranger or tenant, who had 
occasion of business at his house. Every 
book that was printed, was bought for him, 
and conveyed to him, but such as related to 
controversy, he always laid aside, and never 
read, 

In Christmas holidays, Easter, and other 
festivals he had great cheer provided, with all 
dishes in season, served into bis own chamber, 
with store of wine, which his maid brought 
in. Then after thanks to God, for his good 
benefits, he would pin a clean napkin before 
him, and putting on a pair of white Holland 
sleeves, which reached to his elbows, cutting 
up dish after dish, in order, he would send 
one to one poor neighbour, the next to anoth- 
er, whether it were brawn, beef, capon, goose, 
&e. till he had left the table quite empty: 
when giving thanks again, he laid by his linen, 
and caused the cloth to be taken away ; and 
this would he do, dinner and supper, upon 
these days, without tasting one morsel of any 
thing whatsoever. When any clamoured 
impudently at his gate, they were not, there- 
fore immediately relieved; but when, from 
his private chamber, which had a prospect 
into the street, he espied any sick, weak, or 
lame, he would presently send after them, to 
comfort, cherish, and strengthen them; and 
nota trifle toserve them for the present, but 
so much as would relieve them many days 
after. He would moreover enquire what 
neighbours where industrious in their callings, 
and who had great charge of children ; and 
with-all, if their Jabour and industry could 
not sufficiently supply their families, to such 
he would liberally send, and relieve them ac- 
cording to their necessities. He died at his 
house in Grub-street, after an anchoretical 
confinement of forty four years, October 29, 
1636, aged 84. At his death his hair and 
beard were so ov wn, that he appeared 
rather like the hermit of the wilderness, than 
an inhabitant of one of the iirst cities in the 
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Catharina, Countess Dowager of Schwartzburgh- 


Was a German lady, descended of a family 
renowned for valiant feats of arms, and which 
bad already given an Emperor to Germany ; 
ona particular occasion this lady made the 
formidable duke of Alva tremble by her bold 
and resolute conduct. As the emperor Charles 
the ‘fifth, on his return, in the year 1547, from 
the battle of Muhiberg, to his camp in Sua- 
bia, passed through Thuringia; Catharina, 
countess dowager of Schwartzburg, born 
princess of Henneberg, obtained of him a 
letter of safeguard, that her subjects might 
have nothing to suffer from the Spanish army 
on its march through her territories. In re- 
tura for which she bound herself to allow the 
Spanish troops, that were transported to 
Rudolstadt on the Saalbrucke, to supply them- 
selves with bread, beer, and other provisions 
at areasonable price in that place. At the 
same time she took the precaution to have 
the bridge which stood close to the town de- 
molished in all haste, and reconstructed over 
the*river at a considerable distance ; that the 
too great proximity of the city might be no 
temptation to her rapacious guests. The 
inhabitants too of all the places through which 
the army was to pass, were informed that they 
might send the chief of their valuables to the 
castle of Rudolstadt. Mean time, the Spanish 
general, attended by prince Henry of Bruns- 
wick and his sons approached the city, and 
invited themselves, by a messenger whom 
they dispatched before, to take their morn- 
ing’s repast with the countess of Schwartz- 
burg. So modest a request, made at the head 
of an army, was not to be rejected. The 
answer returned was, that they should be 
kindly supplied with what the house afford- 
ed; that his excellency might come, and be 
assured of a welcome reception. However, 
she did not neglect, at the same time, to re- 
mind the Spanish general of the safeguard, 
and to urge home to him a concientious ob- 
servance of it. A friendly reception and a 
well furnished table welcomed the arrival of 
the duke at the castle. He was obliged to 
confess that the Thuringian ladies had an ex- 
cellent notion of cookery, and did honor to 
the laws of hospitality. But scarcely had 
they taken their seats, when a messenger out 
of breath called the countess from the hall. 
His tidings informed her, that the Spanish 
soldiers had used violence in some villages 
on the way, and had driven off the cattle be- 
longing to the peasants. Catharina was a 
true mother to her people; whatever the 
poorest of her subjec‘s unjusily suffered, 


wounded her to the quick. Full of indignauco | 
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at this breach of faith, yet not forsaken by 


her presence of mind, she ordered her whole 
to arm themselves immediately in | 


retinue, 


private, and to bolt and bar all the gates of 


which done, she returned to the 
hall, and rejgined the princes who were still 
attable. Here complaiwed to them in 
the most moving terms, of the usage she had 
net with, and how badly the imperial 
word was kept. They told ber laughing, that 
this was the custom in war, and that such tri- 
fling disorders of soldiers in marching through 
a place were notto be minded. “That we 
shall Breseotly see,” replied she stoutly, * My 
cts must have their own or 
by G—d !°—Raising her voice in a threaten- 
ing tone—* Princes’ blood for oxens’ blood !” 
With this emphatical declaration she quitted 
the room, which, in a few moments, was filled 
with armed men; who, sword in hand, yet 
with great reverance, planting themselves 
behind the chairs of the princes, took place 
of the wait On the entrance of these 
firce looking fellows, duke Alva directly 
changed color; and they all gazed at one 
another ja silence and affright. Cut o&f from 
the army, surrounded by a resolute body of 
men, what had they to do, but to summon up 
their patience, and to appease the offended 
lady on the best terms they could? Henry 
of Brunswick was the first that collected his 
spirits; and smothered his feelings by burst- 
ing into a loud fit of laughter. Thus seizing 
the most reasonable way of coming off, by 
turning all that had passed into a subject of 
mirth ; concluding with a pompous panegyric 
on the patriotic concera and the determined 
intrepidity she had shewn. He entreated her 
to make herself easy, and took it upon him- 
self to bring the duke of Alva to consent to 
whatever should be found reasonable ; which 
he immediately effected by inducing the latter 
to dispatch on tae spot an order to the army 
to restore the cattle withont delay to the per- 
sons from whom they had been stolen. On 
the return of the courier with a certificate 
that all damages were made good, the coun- 
tess of Schwartzburg politely thanked her 
guests for the honor they had done her cas- 
tle; and they, in return very courteously 
took their leave. It was this transaction, no 
doubt, that procured for Catharina, Countess 
of Schwartzburg, the surname of the Heroic. 
She is likewise highly extolled for the active 
fortitude she displayed in promoting the re- 
formation throughout her dominions, which 
had already been introduced by her husband, 
earl Henry XXXIId, as well as for her 
resolute perseverance in putting down the 
monks and improving the instruction of the 
schools. Numbers of protestant -preach- 
ers, who had sustained persecution on account 
of religion, fled to her for protection and sup- 
port, which she granted them in the fullest 
extent. Among these was a certain Casper 
Augila, parish priest at Saalfeldt ; who, in his 
younger years, had attended the emperor’s 
army to the Netherlands in quality of chap- 
Jain; and, because he there refused to bap- 
tize @ cannon ball, was fastened to the mouth 
of a mortar by the licentious soldiers, to be 
shotinto the air: which he happily 
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avoided only by the accident of the powder 
not catching fire, He was now for the second 
time in imminent danger of his life, and a 
price of 5000 florins was set upon his head, 
because, the emperor was enraged against 
him for having contumeliously attacked his 
interim from the pulpit. Catharina had him 
privately brought to her castle, on the peti- 
tion of the people of Saalfeldt; where she 
kept him many months concealed, and caused 
him to be attended with the greatest assiduity, 
until the storm was blown over, and he could 
venture to appear in public. She died, uni- 
versally honored and lamented, in the fifty- 
eighth year of her age, and the 29th of her 
reign. The church of Rudolstadt is in pos- 
session of her bones. 





t 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
THE PEDLAR....No. XXXV. 


Tue age of pretended philosophy is past. Those 
pernicious systems, which once threatened to cover 
the whole civilized world with darkness, are ina 
great measure exploded. Men are now generally 
contented to act and think as men, and to possess 
and exercise the natural feelings of men. Still an 
exception may be found in the existence, in some 
bosoms, of that pride of soul, that cold loftiness of 
heart, which laughs at all human trials and sufferings, 
whether of others or its own, as frivolous and un- 
worthy the commisseration or regret of an exalted and 
enlightened mind. 

Tears are, with them, considered not only as in- 
dications of weakness, but folly. ‘ What,” say 
they, ** can tears avail 2_—-why should the living weep 
for the dead? Tears cannot recal them,” well does 
the afflicted mourner know they cannot, and for this 
he weeps the more. 

Those who are so fond of speaking lightly con- 
cerning the unavoidable afflictions with which man 
is visited, and declaiming on the utter inutility of 
grief, are not always entitled to look for any refusal 
for their opinions, even though they follow up pre- 
cept by example, shed no tears over the grave of de- 
parted friendship, and encounter disgrace and pover- 
ty without a murmur orasigh. I said their opinions 
were not always, even in this case entitled to respect 
because one who is naturally of a cold and insensible 
disposition, is not qualified to judge or condemn 
another for giving way to those strong and vivid 
feelings which he himself does not possess. A native 
of Greenland might with equal propriety ridicule an 
inhabitant of the torrid zone for shuddering with 
cold amid his northern summer, or the latter consider 
the other as weak and effeminate for sweltering and 
sinking under the heat of an African winter. 

If such opinions are ever entitled to credit, it is 
when they are advanced by those who have suppres- 
sed and conquered their ‘natural feelings, not by 
those who have had none to conquer; by those who 
are by nature susceptible of sorrowful emotions, not 
those whose bosoms nature has guarded with ada- 
mant. 

I would not say to the unfortunate parent who be- 
holds a broken-hearted child going down to the 
grave in the fair morning of youth, ** do not weep, 
for tears can neither restore or heal.’? 1 consider as 
far from meriting ridicule or contempt, and even 
deserving of respect and sympathy, the sorrows of 
a father for the loss of even a degenerate and thank- 
less child, and much more so when he weeps for the 
darling of his heart, the loved one of bis bosom. 

It is certainly gratifying to a man to consider him- 
self as one whose strong and steady mind enables 
him to stand unmoved amidst all the vicissitudes of 
life ; uninflated by prosperity, unsubdued by adver- 
sity, undismayed by difficulty or danger, and unaf- 
fected by the extremes of joy or sorrow. All this 
in the pride and folly of his heart he may think him- 
self to be. He may consider himsef as one sitting 
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those clouds which fill the minds of his fellow crea. 
tures with pleasure or dismay, as they shed en them 
their blessings or their curses. What is it to him, if 
the lightening strikes the humble cottage and sets it 
ina blaze? He is nol there. And why should he 
rejoice that the timely shower gladdens the heart of 
the husbandman, when a man like him, of a philo- 
sophical turn of ‘mind, (and who has enough to eat) 
can contemplate absolute starvation as a matter of 
little moment. 

‘We are not all stocks and stones.” Even he whe 
reasons like a stoic, often finds that there are some 
of the ills and miseries of life, which, with whatever 
calmness the eye of a philosopher might have re- 
garded them afar off, or disturbing the happiness of 
others, when they are brought home to him, teach 
hic that he, too has the feelings of a man. 

It is true ‘inde ed that many childish and unfounded 
complaints arise from those who conceive themselves 
to be in a state of suffering, while, in fact, they are 
only the victims of a diseased imagination. They 
brood over their little evils until tmole-bills become 
mountains ; fancy themselves the most wretched 
creatures in the world, and that there are ‘* no sighs 
but of theif breathing, no tears but of their shedding.” 
Even such as these, infirm and foolish as they are, 
are deserving of pity. Still, if any of the miseries 
of our fellow creatures must be made the subjects of 
contempt or ridicule, let such as these alone be de- 
spiscd and laughed at, but hold sacred the sorrows 
of a wounded heart. 


THE FIRST AMOUR OF HENILY IPF. 
BY M. DE JovY 


Tae Prince de Bearn, Cetherwante Heury IV.) 
had notfreached his 15th year when Charles IX. ar- 
rived at Nerac in 1566, to pay a visit to the court of 
Navarre. The fortnight he passed there was dis- 
tinguished by games and fetes, of which young Hen- 
ry soon became the hero and the ornament. 

Charles 1X. was fond of archery; and as it was 
intended to afford him this diversion, it was shrewd- 
ly conjectured that none of the courtiers, not even 
the Duke .of Guise, who excelled in the exercise, 
would have the imprudence to shew himself more 
skilful than the king. Henry, then called Harry, 
stepped forward, and at the first shot struck the or- 
ange and divided it. Asthey bad no more oranges, 
the young princes snatched arose which was worn 
by a pretty girl among the spectators, and placed it 
asa mark. ‘The Duke shot first, but missed it; and 
Henry, who followed, striking the centre of the flow- 
er, returned it to the pretty damsel without taking 
out the arrow, which served as a stalk to the rose. 
The confusion which overspread the countenance of 
the young villager, and which enhanced her beauty, 
communicated itself to him who was the cause of it; 
and the looks which by stealth they exchanged, were 
the first indications of the new course of life they 
were now to commence. 

When Henry returned to the castle, by question- 
ing those who surrounded him, he learned that this 
pretty girl was named Floretta, that she was the 
daughter of the gardner of the eastle, and that she 
lived in a small houset near the extremity of the 
stables. From that day gardening became the pas- 
sion of young Henry; and he chose a spot, a short 
distance from a fountain, to which he knew Floretta 
resorted many times in the course of the day. He 
surrounded it with a trellis, made plantations, and 
worked with the more ardor because hé was assisted 
by the father of Floretta, whom twenty times a day 
she either had occasion, or pretended to have occa- 
sion to see. ' 

If | were writing an historical romance, | should 
have the liberty of arranging or of inventing a thou- 
sand little incidents ; but | am telling an anecdote, 
and I shall therefore confine myself to the relation 
of the principal facts. In less than a month Ifarry 
declared himself to Floretta ; they loved each other 
extravagantly, and as yet were ignorant why they 
-_— 

+ This house Ape still standing, and gardening tools 
Epos ‘ a it. 
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but day light had departed. With beating heart and Mr. W.’s Walter n the children of the wood pro- 
troubled mind, he flew back to the castle, and open- | duced that ‘joy of grief? which gives birth to the 
ing the billet, read these words: finest sensations of the soul; and it was given witha 
“T told you that you should find me at the foun- | con-amere that made us see and feel at once how much 
tain: perhaps, though you passed near, you did not | he was at home. é' 
see me. Return, and be more careful in your search. Mr. W.-can never forget Bostonians—nor they 
You no longer loved me! It was inevitable! Pardon | Aim. He has intertuined himself so much with our 
me Heaven!” hearts and feclings—that he can never fail to be re- 
These-words made Henry distracted; the palace | ceived with a hearty greeting—and we hope it will 
re-echoed with his cries. Surrounded by servants | not be long before we shall again have the pleasure of 
with torches, he arrived at the fountain. Why | provingittohim. At any rate, he has our best wish- 


low crea. Moved; but they made the discovery one night at the 
| en them Mifountain. Floretta had come there rather late ; the 
to him, if Mzir was clear; the murmuring of the water, and the 
nd sets j¢ Masong of the nightingale, charmed the whole forest 
hould he Minto silence. What passed between the young 
heart of MMpriace of fifteen and the young damse] of fourteen, 
a philo. | need not relate: all I can is, that on returning 
h to eat) from the fountain the young damsel] leaned on the 
matter of Merm of the young prince, and the young prince de 
Bearn carried the pitcber on his head. They separ- 

phe who MM ated at the gate of the park; the one returned gaily 













































































































































































re some to the castle, and the other wept when she once more | should I dwell on the melancholy particulars? The | es for his success—and our belief, that if he is not 
vhatever entered the modest retreat, body of the innocent and hapless damse! was drawn | already that he will be one of the first actors of the 
have res I loretta’s father did not observe that from this day | from the bottom of the deep basin into which the | age—unless, he should be put aside from exertion by 
iness of his daughter went later than usual to the fountain; | waters fell, and was buried between two trees that | injudicious, though well meant and well-written criti- 
l, teach but the tutor of the young prince, the virtuous La | are yet standing. cism. . 
Gaucherie, perceived that his royal pupil always —— — 
founded found a pretext for escaying ot a particular hour, and Bx “ 
mselves that in the finest weather his hat was constantly FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
hey are sprinkled with water, This circumstance roused we 
They the watchfulness of the sage Mentor, and following shaapaenciaattites 0 MRS. WHEATLEY’S BENEFIT. 
become the young prince at a distance unobserved, he arriv- pean Our readers will observe, that Mrs. Wheatleys 
retehed e| near enough, and soon enough, to discover that he MR. WALLACK. benefit is announced to take place on Monday cee 
10 sighs had come too late. As he wus convinced with Fen- For the last fortnight the public have been delight- | ing next, We hope those, who have been so often 
iding.” elon, that flight is the only remedy for love, without | ed with the performances of Mr. Wallack. On Mon- delighted by the talents of this lady, will not forget 
ey are, rewonstrance he announced to Henry that they | day evening he took leave of us, to as brilliant an | that her claims upon the puble is equal to that of any 
niseries mast return on the following day to Paw, from | assemblage of taste, beauty, and fashion, we are bold | one who has appeared wpon the Boston stage during 


the last or the present season. A great proportion of 
that popularity acquired by those performers who 
visit us occasionally is owing more to their novelty, 
than to any intrinsic merit, displayed in their per- 
formances. 

The public appear sometimes to be possessed with 
a sort of passion, for seeing what is called in Theatri- 
cal language a star, while they look with apathy up- 
on the display of talent, when emanating from a lady 


to say, as he has ever witnessed in this, or any other 
country. 

We have no idea, as much as we admire him, that 
he shall bear away all the praise—as well as money. 
We are determined to assert our claims to some of 
the first—while we shall joyfully leave him in posses- 
sion of the last. We know, indeed, that in the early 
part of his first engagement he had to contend against 
the voice of criticism attered in ao pleasing ascents 


ects of whence they should proceed to the Intermew af 

be de- Bayonne.t 

orrows The instinet of glory and perhaps that of incon- 
stancy, already spoke to the heart of Ifenry: the 
necessity of a first separation, which he ran with 
tears to disclose to Floretta, found something, un- 

If’. know to bimself, at the botiom of his soul to render 
it less painful. But how shall I paint the agony of 
the innocent and tender Florretta? In the last mo- 





























































a ments of departing happiness she bebeld all the mise- }to the ear of a stranger—ant we have to regret, that | or gentleman engaged by the season. 

urt of ries of the future. ‘ When you leave me,” said the | during his last engagement when the current was Our readers will recollect that Mrs. Wheatley for- 

+ din fond girl choked by her tears, ** when you leave me, together in his favor, he had to lift himself above, | merly played upon our boards as a s/ar, and the in- 
Sen, you will forget me, and then | can only die.” Hen- | (what is infinitely worse,) partial, indiscriminate | trinsic merits of her performance have not diminish- 

ry consoled her, and vowed eternal love, which | and, we must say, injudicious praise. We might say | ed, in the slightest respect since that time. We ear- 

¥ tk el fetta only should possess. ‘* Look at this foun-| very much on this point, and with some effect im- | nestly hope that the admirers of Dramatic excellence, 

rewd> tain,” said she at the moment when the clock re- | deed, if time would permit us—but we must be con- | will display their partiality to sterling merit, by con- 
eves called the prinée to the castle, and gave the signal | tented with one observation alone :—That this indis-'| tributing to ber benefit on Monday evening. 

bac of departure, “‘absent, present, you shall find me | criminate praise is more injurious than the severest = 

ail always there—always there - she repeated with an | censure ;—merit may rise above the last—while the 5 MURDER 

leery erophasis and expression which he never forgot. expectation raised by the former, may blast the high- TRIALS FOR - 

> ar The fifteen months which passed before the retarn | est and noblest exertions. The share of praise, then, The court of Oyer and Terminer (mentioned in 

nges, of Henry to the castle of Agan, had roused in the | which we elaim for Bostonians is, that in despite of | our last) closed its, session in Orange county on the 

were bosom of the young hero virtues incompatible with | these obstacles, they have decided with their usual | 23d inst. The persons indicted for the murder of 
ed it the purity of his first love, and the maids of honor | correctness—and have awarded to genius and merit, | Mr. Jennings were tried, and David Conkling, James 
an of Catherine de Medicis were intrusted with the | the prize which it deserved. Teed, Jack Hodges and David Dunning were sever- 

dow task of effacing from his memory the image of poor Mr. W. during his last engagement, has personated | ally convicted and sentenced to be executed on 
king Floretta. She, more grieved than surprised at a three new characters—“ Duke Aranza’--‘ Richard | Friday, the 16th of April next. 

rose. change which she had foreseen, did not strive against | 2..—and * Romeo,’ and in them all, has been un- 

2e of the evil she had predicted, and only sought to resign | usually successful ;—in the first and last, compara- MARRIED, 


tive criticism ais us in forming our opinion—and we 
do not hesitate to say that they have never been ex- 
ceeded on our boards. The novelty which he gave 


uty herself to her fate. She had “often seen the prince 
ite de Bearn walking in the neighbouring woods with 
4 Mademoiselle d’Ayelle, and one day could not resist 


In Bostno, by the Rev. Mr. Dwight, Mr. Nathan- 
iel Daniels to Miss Ann Hay. 
In Marlboro’, Mr. David Goodale to Miss Millio- 
































Hae the desire of throwing herself in their way. The | to the character of ‘Duke Aranza’ was pleasing, ju- nt Warren—Mr. Otis Morse to Mise Clarissa St 

J face of Floretta, rendered more beautiful and touch- | dicious and highly characteristic ;—that of * Romeo’ - rc _ ow 
ha, ing by her sorrow and paleness, awoke in the heart | chaste, delicate and touching. We are left to say, DIED 
this of the young prince a tender recollection. Next | just as mach as we please of his ‘ Richard 2d,” either la B Mire. Mary H fn ‘4 odie let 
the morning he went alone to her cottage, and appointed | in high strained eulogy, or unmerited eensure—for - ": “ee ‘ sae 7 b * man, Widow Of the late 
4 a meeting with her at the fountain. ‘) will not | we have no standard but taste and judgment, by | ° Mice Elis einem, age a belongi Port th 
the fail at eight o’clock,” said she, without raising her | which to determine his excellence or bis failure in - Miss Eliza Perry, aged 20—belonging to Fortsmou 
ate eyes from her work. Henry hastened away imme- | this character, It strikes us, however, that it isin | ** H. “—_" te of Mr. G 
ort diately, and awaited with all the impatience of his | characters of this kind, in which Mr. W. succeeds | | In Darqhester, Mrs. Mary-Ano, wife of Mr. George 
Atta first attachment (which one look of Floretta had | the best—and that he has succeeded in some, better Pollock, aged 23. Snail P Charl 
He revived in his bosom) the appointed hour. The clock | than in this,—we should be much too elaborate , eemmae a > F om mus rae « eo o rz 
= struck, he quitted the castle by a secret gate, and | were we to exemplify our meaning by entering into ie _ o Jronson, L.sq. commander of the 
ted ese pra J the skirts Be wood, heaeng he os minutiae of - apn arth and shall, ger ship Herald, of Boston. 
should meet any one in e avenues. e reache ore content ourselves with this mere expression o _ —_—_——— oF anehen Aa oe 
ay the fountain, but did not see Floretta; he waited | our opinion. BOSTON THEATRE. 















His * Rolla’ on the last night of his performance, 
was unusually spirited and excellent throughout— 
there was nothing wanting to make it a chef d*ouvre. 


for some minutes, while the rustling of every leaf Mrs. Wheatley’s Benefit 


Ma made his heart palpitate: he paced backwards and 
forwards, and then paused: he approached the foun- 








ON MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 29, 





























rm tain, and beheld a small stick planted on the very | The prison scene was without exception, the most : ‘ » 
a spot where he had sat so often with Floretta, [t | admirable specimen of the histrionic art that we | Will be performed the favourite Comedy, in five 
ry was an arrow; be recognised it; the withered rose | have ever witnessed ;—and the last scene of all, was acts, called the 
oe was yet fixed upon it, and a paper was attached to | one of those happy efforts of genius, that impresses COUNTRY GIRL 
ey its point. He seized it, and endeavoured to read it, | the beholder at once, with admiration, sympathy, and ah 

delight, we can never forget the look and action ac- To which will be added 
< companying those abortive attempts to kiss the child . - . — ~ 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 


tWhere the destruction of the Protestants was de- 
termined 


upon. of Cora when the lamp of life was just expiring ! 





 ——————— 
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CABINET OF APOLLO. 





FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


dl 


THE MANIAC~—A FRAGMENT. 


In vain my couch sustain’d my aching head; 
In vain, distemper’d Fancy sought repose— 
Swift, from her throne, affrighted Reason fled, 
And left, a Maniac to bewail his woes! 


Ah! why, unfeeling world, should’st thou destroy 
Heay'ns last, best gift, to God's own image, MAn— 
Why should thy cares, his cup of bliss alloy ¢ 

Or, why should he, thy follies strive to scan? 


Man is dcceitful— Woman, smiles deceit— 
(Oh! why does Fancy dwell upon the name ?) 
Will Smile, and sign the edict of thy fate !-— 
Exulting «hen, will glory in thy shame. 

* > . al * * 


Thus, au uncouth and incoherent strain, 
Broke on ny ear ani dicd upon the gale— 
I sought the mourner, that I might obtain, 
From him, in milder terms bis wretched tale ! 


Misfortune had pursued and won ber mark, 

Oppression fell, had crush’d Ambitions tow’r, 

His Lady false—and now the latent spark 

Of Rexson fled—he fled—I heard no more. 
Essex. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


A DREAM. 


One morn before the birds began 
To tune their notes so sweet, 

] dream’d while o’er a bill I ran, 
A something stop’d my feet. 


And when I turn’d my head around, 
Then what was my surprise, 

To see a rock upon the ground, 
That almost reach’d the skies. 


And from that rock a river ran, 
Where golden fishes play’d ; 
While all the birds melodious sang, 
And their sweet notes display’d. 


And when I fear’d at what I’d seen, 
And what I more should see, 

A Fairy wand’ring o’er the green, 
Thus kindly spake to me: 


The rock, at which you've wonder'd long, 
Is faith, "twill always be ; 

And the sweet stream that flows 2long, 

Is lasting charity. 


The golden tribes that in it live, 
And sport about so free, 

Are those, who ever ready give 
Sweet fruits of charity. 


And when she thus had kindly spoke, 

She from my sight did gleam ; 

And then I instantly awoke, 

Gurpris’d at such a dream. M. 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


SELECTED, 


A BALLAD. 


Of a young Man that would read unlawful Books and 


how he was punished. 


VERY PITHY AND PROFITABLE. 


Cornelius Agrippa went out one day, 

His study be lock’d cre he went away, 

And be gave the key of the door to his wife, 
And charged her to keep it lock’d on her life. 


And if any one ask my study te see, 

I charge you trust them not with the key, 
Whoever may beg, intreat, and implore, 

On your life let nobody enter that door, 


There liv’d a young man in the house, who in rain 
Access to that study had sought to obtain 

And he begg’d and pray’d the books to see, 

‘Till the foolish woman gave him the key. 


On the study-table a boek there lay, 

Which Agrippa himself had been reading that day, 
The letters were written with blood within, 

And the leaves were made of dead men’s skin. 


And these horrible leaves of magic between 
Were the ugliest pictures that ever were scen, 
The likeness of things so foul to behold, 

That what they were is not fit to be told. 


The young man he began to read 

He knew not what, but he would proceed, 
When there was heard a sound at the door, 
Which as he read on grew more and more. 


And more and more the knocking grew, 

The young man knew not what to do; 

But trembling in fear he sat within, 

Till the door was broke and the Devil came in. 


Two hideous horns on his head he had got, 
Like Iron heated nine times red hot ; 

The breath of his nostrils was brimstone blue, 
And his tail like a fiery serpent grew. 


What wouldst thou with me? the Wicked One 
cried, 

But not a word the young man replied ; 

Every hair on his head was standing upright 

And his limbs like a palsy shook with afiright. 


What wouldst thou with me? cried the author 
of ill. 

But the wretched young man was silent still 

Not a word had his lips the power to say, 

And his marrow seemed to be melting away. 


What wouldst thou with me? the third time he 
cries, 

And a flash of lightning came from his eyes, 

And he lifted his griffin claw in the air. 


And the young man had not strength for a prayer. 


His eyes red fire and fury dart 

As out he tore the young man’s heart 

He grinn’d a horrible grin at his prey, 

And in a clap of thunder vavish’d away. 
The MORALE, 

Henceforth let all young men take heed 

How in a conjuror’s book they read. 








GALV ANISM. 


On the 4th of Nov. lest, various galvanic 
ments were made on the body of the murderg 
Clydsdale, by Dr. Ure, with a galvanic battery 
270 pairs of 4inch plates. The results were try 
appalling. On moving the rod from the hip to t 
heel, the knee being previously bent, the leg w 
thrown out with such violence, as neorly to overty 
one of the assistants, who im vain attempted to pre. 
vent its extension! In the 2d experiment the rod 
was applied to the phrenic nerve im the neck, whee 
laborious breathing instantly commenced-—th 
chest heared and fell—the body was protruded and 
collapsed, with the relaxing and retirmg diaphragm; 
and it is thought, that but from the complete evacna. 
tion of the blood, pulsation might have occured ! Ip 
the 3d experiment, the supra orbital nerve was touch- 
ed, when every muscle in the murderer's face * was 
thrown into fearful action.”” The scene was hideouw 
—several of the spectators left the room and one 
gentleman actually fainted, from terror or sickness! 
In the 4th experiment, the tranemitting of the elec. 
tries! power from the spiual marrow to the ulnar nerve, 
at the elbow, the fingers were instantly put in mo. 
tion, and the agitation of the arm was so great, that 
the corpse seemed to poimt to the different spectators, 
some of whom thought it bad come to life !—Dr, 
Ure appears to be of opinion that bad not incisions 
been made in the blood vessels of the neck, and the 
spinal merrow been lacerated, ‘the criminal might 
have been restored to life!—London Paper. 
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AMUSEMENT. 
AN APOLOGY. 

A country carpenter having neglected mak. 
ing a gibet, (which was ordered by the execa- 
tioner) on the ground that he had not been 
paid for the last he had erected, gave so much 
offence, that the next time the Jadge came 
the circuit, he was sent for,—* Fellow,” said 
the Judge in a stern tone, ** how came you to 
néglect making the gibbet that was ordered 
om my account ?’—“ | humbly beg your par- 
don,”’ said the carpenter, * had I known it had 


been for your lordship, it should have been done 
itimediately.” 


——_+— 





A SERIOUS TRUTH. 


A labourer’s daughter, who had been in 
service from her childhood,when weary, would 
be frequently wishing to be married, that, as 
she emphatically termed if, she might rest her 
bones. Hymen at last listened to her prayers, 
and a neighbouring clodhopper led her to the 
altar, nothing loth. Sometime afterwards her 
late mistress, meeting her, asked her, “* Well, 
Mary, have you rested your bones yet?”— 
“ Yes, indeed, (replied she with a sigh) J have 
rested my jaw bones.” 

—_— 
A REFLECTION. 


A mistress of a boarding-school, who was 
very red faced, taxing one of her scholars 
with some fault, the young lady denied it, but 
coloured at the accusation. ‘ Nay (says the 


| mistress) 1 am sure it must be true, for you 


blush.” —“ Pardon me oe she) it is only 
the reflection of your face.” 


— 

A gentleman thief being sentenced to die, 
petitioned that in going to execution he might 
be allotted on the right hand side of the cart. 

047 PRINTING OF ALL KINDS, 
Executed in o Neat and Elegant Style, at this Office. 
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